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Ideal Summer J acattons 
13 days $225 up 
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if / ulin Sail aboard a great modern liner on 
this delightful Ward Line Tour to 

f romantic Mexico Rail climb from 

— ‘ . Vera Cruz to Mexico City, T7000 feet 
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ss each direction. The low all-expense 
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Summer Schools 


at 
Cornell University 


July 6 to August 14, 1931 


College courses especially designed 
to meet the «needs of teachers are 
offered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School of 
Biology, the New York State Summer 
Session in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. 


Special facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 


Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 











PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


INTER-SESSION June 15 to June 26 
REGULAR SESSION June 29 to Aug. 7 


Demonstration School 


Opportunity to study and observe widely 
used, modern methods of teaching Arith- 
metic, Art, English, Music, and Litera- 
ture in Primary, Intermediate and Junior 
High grades. 

More than 350 under-graduate and grad- 
uate courses in 34 academic and profes- 
sional departments 

An ideal summer location for study and 
recreation. 


For catalog write 
Director of Summer Session 


Tue Pennsy_vania Strate CoLiece 
State College, Pa. 














University of SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Two Six 
Weeks Summer Session 
Terms offers teachers the coun- 


try over an opportunity to 
combine summer study at 
S. C. with vacation plans 


June 22 


to that include attendance 
July 35 at the N. E. A. conven- 
6 Units tion. Preeminent faculty 


of resident and visiting 
professors offers a wide 
t range of courses. For bul- 
0 letin address the Dean, 
Aug. 29 University of Southern 
6 Units California, Los Angeles. 


——— 
a 


Convention meets at the 


Shrine Auditorium adjoin- 
ing the University of 
eo | Southern California Cam- 


pus June 29 to July 5. 
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SATURDAY May 23, 193] N nL 
THE FETISH OF THE PHYSICAL 
By Professor THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
A 
It 1s Wi v it p ide that t! pr what was S| 
nts of jumor high schools contemp!at f success was } 
is large gathering and the organizatior vhere the 1 : 
it it represents. Less than a short equate prepa! 
‘ation ago the movement for junior h iracterist. 
owls got under way; the oldest of tl lucation, t , 
organizations in New York City has ganization is 
rely celebrated its fifteenth birthday automatically 
l, in fact, a jJumior in the metropolis lone so in tl past 
\nd now you gather, fifteen hundred factory degree, 1 
me, representing more than SIXT! oO St nm ti itu s 
ols, to celebrate their achievements from education 
d to promote their greater progress | vith the most « vel 
ngratulate you; I felicitate you; and | ung for educational 1 
nvy you, for yours is an unparallel han buildings and 1 
pportunity in an unparalleled age, an ag: nistrative units 
unusual change and therefore an age of From my experiet 
inusual need. mber of your b 
After being invited to this luncheon | when the Speyer Junior H 
ked over the claims that were made it ated as an experiment 
the professional literature of the United of the activities of which, | 
States during the second decade of this association originated 
century for the newly proposed junior the difficulties under 
high school. In their recognition of short York City have worked. Fror 
comings in the educational practices o! it that time I 1 
that period, the advocates of a new organi ir energies had to br 
zation asserted that it would remedy a an opportunity t 
world of defects Though it has done school was different 
much, it has failed to accomplish a tithe place in the machine! \ 
An address delivered, Apr 5,at a meeting of theretore, every novel pl 
the Junior High School Principals’ Association of ustified on each level of 1 


New York. hierarchy before 
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without assurance that it 


lenged or interrupted by 
remote as a elerk in the 


What we 


plish was due to the S\ mpathetie, loyal and 


ity,’’ often as 
bureau of supplies. did accom- 
wise activities of the teachers, of Principal 
Van District 


tendent 


and of Superin- 


Your 


doubtless been similar to ours. 


Denbure, 
Conroy experiences have 

It is far from my intention to cast on the 
officials at headquarters all the blame for 


the handicaps under which the junior high 


schools developed. These officials were 
caught in the machinery as we were. Only 
those with consecration to a high ideal, 
with uneonquerable courage, with per- 
sistent patience, and with a_ thorough 


knowledge of the educational system could 
or can break through to great accomplish- 
ments. Fortunately, there are leaders of 
this kind among the principals and teach 
New York. 


tributable properly goes to a fetish shared 


ers of Such blame as is at- 


by profession and laity alike, that a phys- 


ical organization assures the desired in- 


tangible results. 
How 


now seems only a common-sense program 


wise we can be looking back! It 
that before any new institution is initiated 
its purposes should be thoroughly discussed 
and a reasonable program developed for 
the accomplishment of each one that is of 
worth. It 
travagant to hope for as painstaking and 


convineing would not be ex- 
even as expensive a preparation for a new 
edueational structure as for its physical 
building. But the junior high school got 
that hardly anywhere in the decade of its 
development. It does not have it now. It 
must have such preparation for its pro 
gram before it can accomplish any major 
part of what it can eontribute and what is 
pathetically needed in our system to-day. 
Besides this fetish of faith in the phys- 
rampant in New York as 


ical, which is 


everywhere else, this city suffers from an 
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educational system so large, so made up 


and counter checks that it ex 


ot CheECKS 


hausts too large a part of its generat 


energy in running itself. 
vious, comprehensive program for the edu 
cation of the metropolis, no program whi 
exhibits the goals toward which each unit 
should strive. I have no doubt that in the 
several junior high schools which you rep 
resent there can be found the highest ex 
emplification of each of the specific fun 


tions of the junior high schools, but whe) 


is the provision for evaluating novel prac 


tices, for popularizing the best so that 
they are made effective from Spuyten 
Duyvil to Staten Island? Nowhere else but 
in edueation are the best practices left 


solely to the originators and unique prac 
titioners. 

Among the claims originally set up for the 
junior high school was that it would reduce 
the elimination—at that time lamentable 
at the end of the seventh and eighth grades 
That claim is seldom voiced now, for forces 
more powerful than the junior high school 
have been operative—laws for compulsory 
attendance, changes in industry that make 
the labor of pubescent children unprofit- 
able, a large inerease in the number of 
working women at the very time when in 
ventions have decreased the amount of 
labor needed in our Republic and at the 
tariff 


depression have seriously limited what we 


time when laws and a world-wide 


can export. But more important than all 
these factors and implicated with them is 
the fetish of that 
steadily grown in the minds of our people 
Again it is a fetish of the physical. It is 
not primarily the education offered by our 
that 


higher education has 


traditional high schools or colleges 
youth wishes and that parents wish for 
their children, but the stamp of education 
And every honest observer knows that the 
stamp is all that a majority even of the 


graduates get. The law provides severe 
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1. | observe that what is one man’s n 


nother man’s poison that mar 
lren fail to pass the courses that 
red, that too mar drop out of scl 
nvineed that the curricula are wort 
rking for, and—the greatest failur 


ing stamped as sueccesstul care volul 


it teachers attempted to implant and 1 
‘ Op 

dur philosophy professes an educat 

t 1s profitable To society hiel prov 
ind therefore, of necessity, is appr 


ite to the needs, the interests, the apt 
les and the eapacities of every ind 


lual We have provided the physic 


pportunities for an all but universal edi 


+ 


in, but it is no secret that the offerir 
appropriate to only a small fraction « 
1+} Onee 


, when a highly acaden 


acher in the Spever School e mp! ined t 


that his pupils were stupid, unrespo! 


ve and otherwise unsatistactory, | nad ft 


remind him that they were the only cl 
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in ante bellum Europe, the children with 
social and economic advantages being the 
chief ones to have even an opportunity to 
qualify. But for two reasons it can not 
be approved in the United States of Amer- 
ica. In the first place, we profess democ- 
racy; and even though we do not practice 
it in provisions of a sufficiently differen- 
tiated secondary education, deep down in 
Despite the 
prostitutions to which it has been put, we 
know that it is better than any other form 


of society or of government of which the 


our hearts we believe in it. 


world has yet conceived. It can be 
achieved only by an education that is con- 
cerned with its responsibility to give each 
and every embryonic citizen the training 
that is suited to his needs and his interests 
and his capacities. 

The second reason why we can not ap- 
prove an aristocratic secondary edueation, 
even though to a large extent that is what 
we have, is that, as previously mentioned, 
neither industry nor commerce has any 
need of the number of youth that would 
under such a program be ejected from the 
schools. Already we have tragie unem- 
ployment as the result of too many adults 
and machines for the work that needs to 
be done. It is manifestly absurd to aggra- 
vate the condition of unemployment by 
the hundreds of 


thousands of youth. 


turning out into world 
The alternatives are 
clear: we must find some way of putting 
of nonacademically 


each recurring 


gifted youth in cold storage for from three 


army 


to eight years until the world is ready to 
use them or we must provide so that each 
individual may spend these years in ways 
that will be of benefit to him and to society. 
The dilemma is of course no dilemma at all. 
We would not anesthetize youth and lay 
them if we could. There remains, 
then, only the 
differentiated opportunities for education 


away 


possibility of providing 


and of wisely guiding each individual into 
the kind that is suited to him. 
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This in recent years we have professed 
to do, but neither have we provided a suffi- 
cient differentiation nor have we excluded 
the the 
toward which the developed fetish has im 


unfit from traditional curricula 


pelled them. Moreover, we have not ¢ 
gently guided them toward such courses of 


Why not 


Primarily and chiefly because it has not 


assured worth as we do offer. 


been made possible for the junior high 
schools to develop with sufficient effective 
ness programs to achieve the purposes for 
The 


more I reflect on the tragic waste in sec- 


which tley were brought into being. 


ondary schools and colleges, the dissipation 
of public funds and the deluding misdirec 
tion of so large a part of the activities of 
youth, the more I am convineed that the 
junior high school, properly organized and 
directed, is the potential solution of the 
problem. 

Very generally verbal approval has been 
given to the five chief functions of the 
With improved meth- 
the 
grades can supply most of the training 
that is needed by all future citizens, ‘‘re- 


junior high school. 


ods and materials, elementary six 


gardless of sex, social status, or future vo 
eation.’’ After an interval following this 
period of common training, all education, 
formal or informal, will be increasingly 
differentiated for each 
what direction shall 

There is no method known to psychology, 


individual. In 
specialization go? 
statistics, phrenology, astrology, guidance 
or clairvoyance of foretelling with any 
degree of accuracy at the age of twelve or 
thirteen in what direction a child can or 
should attempt to develop. Moreover, the 
science of education has not yet convinced 
us that the child and his parents do not 
have the final decision as to the road that 
he will make an effort to follow. After all 
the evidence that is necessary and possible 
has been collected, the decision must be 
theirs. Society does have the right, how- 
ever, to say that in the light of all evidence 
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| | is principle ben ecepted, tl l ( ipproved 
school has the responsibility « hat me | 
ng, In a cradually lessening dew ary scl lu | 
1 common, integrating education ce lItlesS ASS \ 
t their age-level for all tutu en reasonalt ! 
. It also attempts to prepa nds, at 
| better to satisfy his important im First, pup , 
a ds and those that are assured urses can 1 
il I It S fhe neve! ( nsidel hy ; ra 
I Sa \ notni ePCO! ! a 1 ! | ~ | 
are nin as tiie White Knight ! S 4 
rougi thie Looking Glass pre} t ea ! 
. Lo! remoteiy contingent nee D thos p 
cavalrymen are likely to be unhorsed really accomp 
by crocodiles Always keeping hoped for fro 
| this purpose « satisitying assul second result 
is, the Junior high school should the schools. or at t t 
re the interests. aptitudes and ¢ must be provid 
of its pupils, attempting consistent kinds of compete 
find in what each one is by nature be 
ted to succeed Sensible explorati Ml 
positive, not negative It seeks to learr 


it each individual is good tha 


n which he will fail At the same ti 


i 


When mistakes 


ind in the same manner the junior | 
school will reveal to the pupils the p reclassifications w be} 
bilities in the major fields of human ; these should I 
tivitvy—intellectual and esthetic as well as sary than at present \) 
vocational—in order that each one may | still, when tl do | 
prepared to share in making an intelligent will be some eur! W 

nas to hisown! i! normal ind! iuail 1 


and informed decisio 


And finally, while it is 
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the key to unlock the riddle before which 
the public now stands confounded, may 
achieve its functions, it must have more 


than buildings and books and equipment. 
It must have a program carefully worked 
out by those who have not merely compe- 
tence but also abundant time and such ex- 
pert help as they need. It is obvious on 
a moment’s reflection that such a program 
can not be prepared by any group of teach- 
ers who are at the same time carrying on 
their normal schedule of classroom duties 


The 


necessary labors should be provided for in 


It is futile for them to attempt it. 


the budget, as every physical need has 
already been The eost will be large, at 
least as much as that of a modern build- 
ing, but the program will be beneficient 


New York 


million dollars in our 


ror eighty thousand ehildren in 


City each year. A 


civilization seems large only when laid out 


for something new, however cogent the 
need Many millions may be wasted on 
accustomed projects without an audible 


protest If you believe in the stated mis- 


of the school. 


sion junior hig! your asso- 
ciation can render a significant social ser- 
that the city 
detailed 


evidences of 


vice by demanding finance 
the 


Because you daily see 


preparation of a program. 
waste 
in misdirected effort on your part and on 
the part of children who are attempting 
the impossible, it is your duty to demand 
such a program. 

Until recently I was convineed that the 
best, if not the only, way to be of service 
in this great business of education was un- 
protestingly to accept conditions as they 
are and constantly to attempt constructive 
betterment. I seldom made a hostile eriti- 


cism of general practices; certainly no one 


eould aeeuse me of being a destructive 
iconoclast. Idols with broken noses are 
neither beautiful nor useful. Year after 


year I attempted to be consistently con- 


structive. But the waters of tradition, 
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not 


may be changed, are 


out of their accustomed 


fetis] 


directed 
The 


easily 


channels. of the physical has 


steadily gained. Thousands profess the 
new faith—and continue the old pra 
tices. Only those few who can pronounce 


the shibboleth of edueation continue their 
efforts to the 


have 


turn stream to more effee- 


tive work. | now become convineed 
that we shall continue placidly to be car- 
the 


made 


ried along accustomed stream unless 


we are aware of the tremendous 


wastage, the loss of 
the 


Frankly, | am alarmed, and I wish to share 


opportunity, even 


danger to our national existence 


that alarm with you, that together we may 
bend our energies to providing a_ better 


contribution to a better social and eco- 


nomic order. Iam willine to venture the 


danger of revealing to the public the in- 
effectiveness of secondary and higher edu- 


eation If parents and taxpayers one 


really know the wastage of opportunity 


there will of course be an 


But the pro 


and of money, 
uncomfortable time for us. 
fession of education was never meant to be 
a sinecure. It has attracted the great 
majority of you because you see in it an 
the 


If at times I seem destructive 


opportunity for inerease of human 
happiness. 
in my criticism, it is only to force open the 
ears to proposals for better practices. 
Unfortunately hostile criticism always 
sounds louder than constructive proposals. 
Recently I received from a school exeeu- 
tive a letter protesting a eriticism which 
feared 


would disturb the public and make him 


he admitted was just but which he 
uncomfortable. In reply I asked what he 
had attempted to do following constructive 
proposals of mine to which he had given 
Unless we in the profes- 
the 
provide a program more suited to the needs 


verbal approval. 


exert ourselves to uttermost to 


sion 


of society and the differences of youth we 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


OF HUMBOLDT STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
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1917 the state appropriated 
$245,000 for 


have been oceupied since 1922. 


legislature 
permanent buildings, which 


A two-year course of instruction for the 
training of teachers was originally pro- 
vided. This has gradually increased until 
1921 when four years of work was pro- 
vided to insure adequate scholarship and 
eultural background for enriched instruc- 
tion. The 
taker, now 
Humboldt 
first 
Mrs. Estelle Culp, who received her degree 
in 1926. 


ter’s 


first graduate was Miss Susie 
Mrs. 


with 


who came to 
The 


A.B. degree was 


Fountain, 
advanced standing. 
graduate with an 
Mrs. Culp later received a mas- 


degree from Stanford and is now 
doing rural supervision in this state. 

Miss Elizabeth Marshall was the second 
to receive the A.B. degree here. 


the 


student 
She is 
school in Eureka. 

As a college, Humboldt is less than ten 


now teaching in senior high 


years old, and it is but five years since the 
A total 
of forty-eight students have now received 
the A.B. degree at Humboldt. Enrolment 
the first year of occupancy of the perma- 
nent buildings reached 123. We now have 
400. We are now a college with history in 
the making. 
are still to be developed, two of which are 
a democratic spirit and 


first A.B. degree was conferred. 


Many ideals and traditions 


fast taking form 
high scholarship plans. 


The eollege was created as a_ teacher- 
training institution. No loftier purpose 


could any college possess. One philosopher 
has stated that what we want a nation to 
become, we must first put into the public 
schools. We might go further and say 
that we must first develop in the teachers 
the ideals which we want our future citi- 
have. Fine citizenship ideals, a 
genuine spirit of democracy and clear-cut 


zens to 


plans for internationalism may be sug- 
gested as some ideals to develop in our 
The teachers’ college, 


embryo teachers. 
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therefore, influences community life and 
national affairs in a most vital manner. 
The placement aspects of teacher train- 
ing must also be taken into account. A\l- 
leged surpluses of teachers must be stud- 
ied carefully. Pacific coast cities often 
have 1,500 applications for 150 vacancies. 
This does not mean that we have ten teach- 
ers to each vacancy, as practically all these 
but 


Some teachers, certificated 


1,500 applicants are now teaching 
wish a change. 
by the county examination method, do not 
have sufficient training to appeal to the 
and school 


employing superintendents 


boards. Other teachers are not capable of 
filling some types of positions. Many mar- 
ried women each year secure certificates to 
teach but will refuse employment except 
in a limited area. Only 127 graduates of 
the California Teachers Colleges in 1930 
This is but 6 per cent. of 
This year because 


are unplaced. 
the total certificated. 
of our four-year course our graduates will 
be but 67 per cent. of those graduated last 
year. Dr. Suhrie, a 
teacher-training at New York University, 
predicts that within three years there is 
likely to be a shortage of teachers in some 
fields We must 
admit the advantage educationally to the 
girls to have a ready market 


noted expert on 


and in some localities. 
boys and 
from which adequately trained teachers 
may be selected. A scarcity of teachers 
means poorer selections for the schools. 
300,000 students are now taking teacher- 
training the United States. 
this represents a national under- 


courses in 
Surely 
taking of vital concern to our citizens. 
Has Humboldt College any other pur- 
poses? Possibly 60 to 70 per cent. of our 
students would never have any collegiate 
advantages were there no college in this 
vicinity. Regional colleges exist in all 
parts of the United States; in fact, all 
higher institutions are largely regional in 
character, as 50 per cent. of the students 
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colleges are increasing about 10 per cent 


a year, with their budgets just about 
keeping pace. The university is not in- 
creasing in enrolments, some years actu- 


ally falling off, yet this year the univer 
sity is asking for a 20 per cent. increase in 
maintenance budget. It is not for me to 
judge the need, yet we should have a state 


Would a 


univer 


program for higher education 


state board of regents for the state 
sity and the state teachers college be ad- 
visable? 

Let 


W isely - 


us plan our edueational program 
considering all parts of the state, 


all tvpes of students who are deserving of 
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high 
wishes of all 


the 


some education beyond the 


considering the 
people. 
funds 


expressed 


Let us consider availabl: 


for educational purposes and how 
they may be used to the best advantage. 
Superintendent Kersey, the State Board 
of Edueation and the people of California 
have shown confidence in me in asking m 
to assume the duties of president of this 


institution. This indication of confidence 


is an honor which in turn is accompanied 
by privileges, the privileges of serving as 
a leader. Important responsibilities ae 
company such an honor, responsibilities t 
] 


which I hereby dedicate my life. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INSTITUTE FOR THE 
HISTORY OF 
A VNNOI 


versity of 


STUDY OF THE 
ART IN LONDON 

s been made by the Uni 
the 
institute 


NCEMENT ha 
establish 
for the 


The university 


London in regard to 
ment at the university of an 
study of the history of art. 
has for some time been considering a proposal 
Lee of for the 


foundation of an institute for the study of the 


put forward by Lord Fareham 
all its branches, and for the 


Although 


1s and cvalleries possesses 


history of art in 


training ot art erties 


and experts, 
London in its muss 
a wealth of material for such studies, the faeili- 
ties for the training of students are conspicu 
this England is at a 


ously meager; in respect 


great disadvantage as compared with other 
countries. 

A committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Lee, was set up to consider the question, 
the 
take 


Accom 


and, acting on their reeommendations, 


Senate Court have resolved to 


the 


modation is to be provided for an institute on 


and now 


steps to bring idea to fruition. 


the site which is to be developed for univer- 
sity purposes at Bloomsbury. A committee to 


frame a scheme ot management has been set 
up; and a new university chair in the history 
of art has been instituted. 

This course has been rendered possible mainly 


through the generosity of Mr. Samuel Court- 


auld, who has not only undertaken responsi 


bility for the entire eost of building and equip 
ping the institute but has further guaranteed, 
contingencies, a the en 


in certain portion of 


dowment which will be necessary to finanee thi 


staff and administrative expenses. It is pr 
posed that the building shall be 
Art.” 


a sympathetie interest in the 


named “The 
Courtauld Institute of Sir Joseph Duveen 
has also shown 
scheme, and has promised £20,000 towards the 
fund. 


As a result of 


endowment 
these eontributions, which wil 
provide the adequate housing of the new schoo 
and perhaps a half of its necessary endowment, 
it is confidently hoped that the future of the 
institute will be reasonably secured and that, 
in the two or three years which must elaps¢ 
before the buildings can be completed and the 
courses made available for students, the remain 
ing funds may be raised by private effort. Sir 
Martin Conway, M.P., has generously under 
taken to present to the institute, when in being, 
his important collection of photographs and 
other reproductions of works of art. 

Lord Lee, of Fareham, has further intimated 
to the senate that, in the event of the depart- 
ment and institute, as projected in his memo- 
randum, being successfully and permanently 
established, he proposes to bequeath to the uni- 
versity (upon the death of Lady Lee and him 
self) the bulk of his collection of pictures and 
the said collection to be 


other works of art; 
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land Chapter will be given by Miss Nell G. Sill, 
librarian of the Cleveland Museum of Art, with 
a response by Mr. Joseph A. Conforti, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Chapter, and assistant li- 
brarian of the People’s Gas Light and Coke 
The 
the address of the president. 

At the second General Session, on Thursday 
Mr. 


the Seripps- 


Company, Chicago. session closes with 


morning, there will be three addresses. 


John Love, industrial editor of 
Howard Syndicate, will speak on “The Steel 
Industry in Relation to General Conditions”; 
Mr. O. S. Powell, statistician, Federal 
Bank of Minneapolis, will diseuss “The Agri- 
and Mr. David C. Elliott, 
sank, Cleveland, an- 


Market in its 


Reserve 


Situation,” 
Midland 


alvze “The Money 


cultural 
economist, will 
Relation to 
Business.” 

The main address at the last General Session, 
on Friday morning, will be given by Mr. Whit- 
Williams, author 
Mr. Williams will “Labor 
Unemployment.” The the 


session will be devoted to business and the an- 


ing C, and consultant, of 


Cleveland. diseuss 
and remainder of 
nual eleetion of officers. 

There 


luncheon meetings each day. 


will be breakfast conferences and 
The afternoons 
will be devoted to the individual group meet- 
ings. There will be a dinner on Wednesday 


evening at the Chamber of Commerce Club and 


the annual banquet will be held on Thursday. 


MILITARY TRAINING AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue Cornell University faculty has gone on 
record as opposed to the continuance of com- 
drill at the university. A 
recommendation that the compulsory feature 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps be 
abolished will be presented to the board of 


trustees at its next meeting in June. 


pulsory military 


One of the largest faculty meetings ever held 
on the Cornell campus voted, 81 to 38, against 
compulsory drill and in favor of making mili- 
tary The faculty 
adopted a resolution asking the board to con- 
such a change ean be 


training elective instead. 


sider whether or not 
effected, and suggesting that the change from 
compulsory to eleetive drill be made at the be- 
ginning of the college year 1932-33, or as soon 


thereafter as practicable. 
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The action was taken following the report of 
a committee which the faeulty appointed last 
militar 


year to investigate the question of 


training for students. Prolonged and heated 


discussion is reported to have preceded the 
vote. 

As a land-grant institution Cornell since its 
founding has given military drill as a regular 
course, Which is compulsory for first and second 
year students. Elective training leading up t 
the commission of second lieutenant is available 
for juniors and seniors. 

In 1927 a resolution similarly favoring elec 
tive rather than compulsory drill was defeated 
This 


change of opinion follows closely the request 


by an overwhelming vote of the faculty. 


by influential students last week that the nam 
of Hans Wagner, a Cornell alumnus who was 
killed in the World War while serving in the 


army be ineluded in Cornell’s honor 


German 
roll in the war memorial which the dedication 
was planned for May 23. This request has 
been indorsed by prominent alumni. 

If the trustees approve the faculty’s recom 
mendation (it is pointed out that the board has 
seldom reversed faculty action), Cornell will be 
the second land-grant college in America to 
make drill voluntary, instead of compulsory. 
Wisconsin already has done so. Many other 
colleges not in the land-grant group have placed 
military drill on the optional basis. 


LECTURES ON THE FOUNDATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL THINKING AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

To make sure that advanced students in the 


College of Education have a chance to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the latest advances in 
science, as well as with teaching and classroom 
procedure, a series of lectures entitled “Foun- 
dations of Educational Thinking” will be given 
at the University of Minnesota during the first 
summer session. 

Biology, psychology, human development, 
mathematics and statisties will be among the 
subjects. Seven Minnesota faculty members, five 
visiting professors from other institutions and 
one man from abroad will come for varying 
periods to lecture. In addition to a daily lec- 
ture, round-table conferences will be arranged. 


Dr. R. A. Fisher, chief statistician of the 
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The total amount involved in these awards ap- 


proximated $75,060. Since the inception of the 


fellowship program, 139 persons have been 


awarded research fellowships with stipends ag- 
gregating over $435,000. The major objective 
of these fellowships continues to be the devel- 


] 


opment ot more adequate ly trained research in- 


vestigators rather than the immediate execution 


The holders of 


fellowships ordinarily have a vear entirely free 


of specitie pieces of research. 


from teaching and other work, in which to se- 
cure turther field training or clinical experi- 
ence, to become acquainted with new points ol 
view, schools of thought or experimental work, 
and, in many Cases, to apply the tec hniques and 
procedures of related disciplines to their own 
special fields of activity. 

The fellowships are open to both men and 
American or Canadian nationality 
provided (1) that they are not over thirty-five 


women ot 


vears of age, and (2) that they are the holders 
of the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in terms of 
other types of training and experience. Infor- 


mation and application blanks may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Fellowship Secretary, 
Social Seience Research Council, 230 Park Ave 
nue, New York City. 

The 


dents to fellowships in the fields of agricultural 


appointment of twenty graduate stu- 


economics and rural sociology has also been 
announced. The award of fellowships to south- 
ern graduate students numbered seventeen for 
the year 1931-32, with three renewals of 1930 
3L grants. 

In addition to these fellowships thirty-three 
grants-in-aid involving approximately $23,000 
were awarded for the year 1930-31. The coun- 


cil has allocated over $90,000 to 127 individual 
research projects ranging over the fields of eco- 


nomies, history, political science, sociology, 
social psychology, anthropology, law, statisties 
and edueation. The grants-in-aid are awarded 


to mature scholars, without reference to age, 
whose ability to earry on productive research 
has been clearly demonstrated. The project for 
which aid is sought must be well advanced and 
must promise significant results. 

As a result of appropriations recently made 
to the council by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, a 


series of small grants-in-aid of research, to be 


awarded in a regional competition to members 
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of the social science faculties of southern eo! 
leges and universities, has been established. It 
which are to be ad 


is hoped that these grants, 


ministered by the council’s Southern Regional 


; 


Committee, will not only facilitate the comple 
tion of significant researches already in prog- 
ress, but will also stimulate the development by 
southern institutions of more favorable condi- 
tions and more liberal facilities for the carry- 


ing on of social science research. 


GIFT BY MR. HARKNESS OF A LIBRARY 
TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

A LIBRARY designed to house ultimately 4,000,- 

000 books will be built and fully equipped for 


Columbia University on South Field, facing the 


present Low Memorial Library, with funds 
pledged by Mr. Edward 8S. Harkness. 
The present library will be used to house 


special and rare collections of books and manu- 
scripts, to provide an exhibition hall, to afford 
space for research workers and for the offices 
of the president, secretary and trustees of the 
university. 

Mr. Harkness’s benefactions to Columbia and 
allied institutions of the Medical Center have 
exceeded $3,600,000. His world-wide gifts last 
year aggregated more than $31,000,000. It is 
that his total 
amounted to more than $55,000,000, exclusive 


estimated benefactions have 
of the $2,000,000 annual appropriations made 
from the Commonwealth Fund of $41,000,000 
established by his mother and largely directed 
by him. 

The erection of the new library on South 
Field west of John Jay Hall will proceed at 
onee. It will be designed in the Renaissance 
style by James Gamble Rogers, architect of 
Bard Hall, which is nearing completion at the 
Medical Center. 

In the new library will be concentrated the 
libraries now seattered through numerous build- 
ings occupied by the various departments. It 
is hoped that the structure may be ready for 
occupancy early in 1933. 


The building will have five stories, and will 


rise to a height of about 85 feet above the 
campus. It will be about 260 feet wide and 
170 feet deep. The roof above the stacks will 


be about 20 feet higher than the eornices. The 
book stacks will be 154 by 80 feet, and will be 
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this year teaching and studying at the Univer 


sity of lowa. Professor George Anselm, who 


has been taking Professor MeConnell’s place, 
has been elected superintendent of schools in 
Mount Vernon, and will also be retained by the 
college as assistant professor of education. He 
teaching in the 


will have direction of student 


publie schools. 
BEAVER, research assistant 
Institute, 


Miss ANNA Perry 
of the Child Development Teachers 
College, has been appointed assistant professor 
of psychology at Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Hunpa 
protessor of edueation in the New Mexico State 


FREEMAN has been appointed 


Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico. 
New York 
the Presi- 


dent’s Committee on Recent Social Trends, has 


Mr. 


City, at present a 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK, of 


staff member ot 


been elected associate director of edueation for 
the Board. He 
plete his present work during the summer and 


Mr. 


Frank was for seven years on the staff of the 


General Edueation will com- 


will take up his new duties on October 1. 


Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the 
Spelman Fund, giving his time particularly to 
the field of child study and parent edueation. 


Dr. Mary E. Woo.uiey, of Mount Holyoke 
College, celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
her installation as president of the college on 
May 15. 

ON the oceasion of the election for his tenth 
term of Dr. George J. Ryan as president of 
the New York City Board of Education a com 
mittee of citizens, including President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Chancellor Elmer E. Brown and 
other leaders in edueation, presented to Presi- 
dent Ryan a portrait of himself, which was 
painted by Joseph Margulies. 
tion was made by Dr. Nathan Krass, of Temple 


The presenta- 


Emanu-El. Among the speakers were George 


Gordon Battle, Hugh Frayne, Dudley Field 
Malone, Alexander Mayper and Herman A. 
Metz. 


THE annual gold medal of the Town Hall 
Club for “accomplishment of lasting merit” 
was awarded to Miss Martha McChesney Berry, 
founder and director of the Berry School for 
mountain children in Georgia, at a meeting in 
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New York City on May 13. The medal will be 
presented to Miss Berry at a dinner next fall. 


On June 6, leaders in school, legal and busi 
ness cireles will honor Dr. Maxwell Ross, chair 
man of the Allied Boards of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at 
held at the Hotel St. George. 


been arranged by the teachers of the five bor 


Local School 


a testimonial dinner to be 


The dinner has 


oughs as a mark of gratitude to Dr. Ross for 
his efforts in bringing about reforms of benefit 


to the teaching profession. 


A COMMITTEE of one hundred and fifty from 
the five counties comprising New York City 
plans to give a dinner in Brooklyn on May 27 
to express to Dr. Anna W. Hochfelder the ap 
preciation of her fellow citizens for her twenty 
five years of service as teacher, welfare worker, 
probation officer of the children’s court, legal 
New York City 


Women’s Clubs, assistant corporation counsel, 


adviser to the Federation of 


and promoter of many good causes. 


PRESIDENT M. LYLE SPENCER, of the Univer 
sity of Washington, and Dean Dudley Griffith, 
of the College of Liberal Arts, were recently 
named honorary members of the Washington 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Ninety-one stu- 
dent members, eleven more than last year, were 
elected by the honor society. Officers of the 
Washington Chapter inelude the following: Dr. 
Allen Rogers Benham, English, president; Dr. 
Donald Cornu, English, Dr. 
William R. Wilson, psychology, secretary; Dr. 


William M. Read, elassiecal languages, treasurer. 


vu e-pre sident ; 


Honorary degrees will be conferred by the 
University of Aberdeen on the occasion of the 
celebrations in the five-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Bishop Wil- 
liam Elphinstone, the founder of the univer- 


connection with 


sity, which are to take place from June 4 to 7. 
These include the doctorate of laws to be con 
ferred on Sir James C. Irvine, principal of the 
University of St. Andrews, and on Sir Thomas 
H. Holland, principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Dr. James RowLanp ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, has been appointed chairman 
of the board ef visitors to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. Dr. Angell also oceupied this 
position during the visit of the board of 1923. 
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Dr. SAMUEL PALMER Brooks, president for 
more than twenty-five years of Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas, died on May 14 at 
of sixty-seven years. 

THI 
emeritus ot 
died on May 10, in his eightieth year. 


the age 


Rev. Dr. Georce Foor Moore, professor 


theology at Harvard University, 


Tue American Library Association will meet 
at Yale University from June 22 to 27. Mr. 
Adam Strohm, 
will preside and President Angell of Yale will 
welcome the delegates at the opening session. 
New developments in county libraries, prison 
alumni 


president of the association, 


and hospital library service, eollege 
reading and radio and motion picture coopera- 
tion will be among the topies at general meet- 
ings and round table discussions. Among the 
speakers will be Mr. Austin H. MaecCormick, 
Federal Mr. Fred- 
eric A. Whiting, president of the American 
Federation of Arts, and Dr. 
head of the new Sterling Memorial Library at 


Yale. 


of the Bureau of Prisons; 


Andrew Keogh, 


Berore a town meeting, Professors Strayer, 
Engelhardt, Mort and Norton, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, recently made a final 
survey of the 
The final 
Fort 


report on the findings of the 


schools of Watertown, Massachusetts. 
sehools ol 


report of the survey of the 
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Worth, Texas, was presented to the Board of 
Edueation and other groups in the community 
on April 27, 28 and 29. Professors Strayer, 
Engelhardt Mort 
groups and diseussed the findings of the survey. 
The 
on August 1, approximately. 

Mr. 
of the Students’ Association of Colgate Univer- 


and met with the various 


report will be available in printed form 


FRANKLIN B. LINcoLN, JR., president 


sity, recently appointed a committee of twelve 
undergraduates from the present senior, junior 
and sophomore classes to make a study and re 
H. Thurber, 


concerning the promotion of intellectual life 
‘ 


port to dean of the faculty, Dr. C. 


attitudes and achievement for 


This committee will make a 


and scholarly 
Colgate students. 
preliminary report before commencement and 
will continue its work during the coming aea- 
demie year. 


Mrs. Luey Skid- 


Saratoga 


AccoRDING to the will of 


more Scribner, Skidmore College at 
Springs, New York, will receive the bulk of her 
estate, estimated at $150,000. 

A air of $100,000 for endowment has been 
received by the New England Conservatory ot 
Musie, Charles H. Ditson, 
musi¢ publisher, who died in 1929. The 
teaching, 


under the will of 


fund 
is to be used for the endowment of 


tor scholarships or tor fellowships. 


DISCUSSION 


MORAL INFLUENCES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY 


Many good people, especially those who have 
never lived in a university community, are apt 
to form their idea of the character of university 
men and women from the few among them who 
commit some act of miseonduet or indiseretion, 
or who are charged with wrong-doing by some 
The slightest 


deviation from the path of rectitude by members 


envious or disgruntled individual. 


of the faculty, or by the students, is likely to 
be observed, talked about, and get advertised in 
I think it is a good thing 
that the publie eye serutinizes the university 
life, and that all its real or supposed short- 
comings are talked about, inquired into and 


The 


the publie prints. 


reflections from the 


Ww idely advertised. 


publie mirror are good for a university as also 
for any public servant or private individual. 
sut what the public learns of the character 
of university men and women should not come 
from a distorted mirror which only dwarfs and 
throws out of proportion every object exposed 
to it. The publie should know the whole truth, 
which that it 
know, and should have as good opportunities 


means should be as anxious to 


to know, the merits of university life as its 
demerits. 

At present, especially in Oklahoma, I think 
that the publie has a very distorted idea of the 
personnel and moral influences of the university, 
and therefore I will venture to offer some con- 
siderations which I hope may tend to correct 
this distorted idea. As I have been connected 
with university life in a half dozen states and 
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language beginning classes of the Long Beach 
This 


the Spanish students rank 


Junior College, Long Beach, California.? 
table indicates that 
lowest of the three groups listed. The writer 
then says that instructors of Spanish dealing 
with inferior material ean not be governed by 
the same standards as teachers of Latin, Ger- 
man and French dealing with highly selected 
groups. 

The following table shows the variability of 
the intelligence quotients of 791 students of 
foreign language beginning classes in the Poly- 
technic Senior High School and the Woodrow 
Wilson High School of Long Beach, Calitornia, 
during the spring and fall semesters of 1930. 
MEDIAN BEGIN 


NERS IN BSI 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 791 


10k High ScHooL FOREIGN 


LANGUAGI 1930 


Latin French German Spanish 


Spring semester 1930 


Number 37 87 41 105 


Median 108.1] 110.9 112.1 104.8 
Fall semester 1930 

Number 76 118 44 283 

Median 111.1 113.5 107.5 106.5 


It is interesting to note that the eondition 


prevailing in the junior college exists to a com- 
senior high school. 


parable degree in the 


Although 


level ol 


there is a variation in the median 


intelligence for the several languages 
from semester to semester, the relative de- 
gree of selection remains, with one exception, 
This fact 


stantiate the econelusion that students of inferior 


practically the same. seems to sub- 


ability are apparently choosing Spanish in 
preference to other languages, and this probably 
lowers pupil achievement. Perhaps the general 
delusion that Spanish is easy draws many re- 
cruits from those who would not consider the 
study of a language reputedly more difficult. It 
is clear, also, that inferior groups can not com- 
pete with more highly seleeted groups. Those 
responsible for the linguistic destiny of the stu- 


1 Walter Vincent Kaulfers, ‘‘A Comparative 


Study of the Intelligence of Beginners in College 
Foreign Language,’’ 
750, May 31, 1930. 
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dents should take cognizance of these facts; and 
either simplify the material of courses of study, 
or lower the standards of achievement for 
groups of less ability. 
RutuH OX ey 
Wooprow WILSON HIGH SCHOOL, 


LONG BracH, CALIFORNIA 


NEEDS OF A SCHOOL IN INDIA 
Your letter of Deeember 6, 1930, was duly 
1931. 


Your extremely sympathetic attitude towards 


received in Rampura on January 12, 
poor India encourages me to trouble you one 
more. One of the ways of rendering assistance 
is to keep my school before your eyes for some 
The 


patriot, above anything else. 


understand him, 


But his 


time. American, as we 
is a 
world-wide activities show that his patriotism 
is very broad. It is possible there are men who 
may like to help in the spread of the English 
Such a help would be of great value. 


Tales,” 


language. 


Sooks of the type ot “Tanglewood 


“Robinson Crusoe,” “Robin Hood,” “Fairy 
Tales,” “Children’s Encyclopedia,” “Book of 
Knowledge,” lives of great inventors, states- 


men, and the like, various kinds of high-school 
ask 


you to go in search of such men, but, in case 


magazines will be very useful. I do not 


you find men ready to help in this way, you 


may direct them to my school. 


The Rockefellers have their own ways of 
work. But there are men in humbler walks of 
life who often think of doing a good turn to 


Such men, if 


found, of course by chance, may render help 


this poor land of past glory. 
beyond their expectation. Let me give you an 
instance. 

This part of the country is very poor. We 
A friend 
of mine pays $30 per month for servants and 
The 


monthly expenses per boy for living are $3. 


have newly started a boarding house. 
the boarders pay their other charges. 


His other charges such as washerman, barber 
and school fees never exceed $1. Thus a boy 
van live in the boarding house at $4 per month. 
Is this not beggarly in your eyes? And hence 
“an you believe me that there are some fifty 
boys here from outside who can never think 
of joining the boarding house? They, there- 
fore, cook with their own hands, draw water, 


pick up fuel and thus manage to live on $2 a 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
AN EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK AND 
PROPAGANDA 


( Side rable eaucationa col ] I I 


i hese f OO! 
S of Edueatior [The Thirtic \ rity of an ¢ 
k appeared in February, 1931. In ente mmanded re« ! 
| pes Tor ea new Vv mie it ~ irt live vé 
ite that the Twenty-ninth Yearbook b eadership will continue. B 
‘ ed In ] s “Note to the Appendix,’ thie \ earbook Is a 
tor invites “extended and unbiased dis tribution to t 


Epves \ 
Bor te 


his discussion Bowden hands the eomn 
bouquets of flowers but bundles of thon [his committe 
n his adverse eriticism he is not ; ne the detensive In the int 
members of the Reviewing Committee « lan and indeed 
considerable disagreement with the cont: ages there seer 
ns constituting this yearbook. The writ rops are being 


‘A Critique of the Yearbook the apper 


he volume) deserves high compliment for hi 1) The Arithme 
city and his courage. However, it may b radual ev tior 

ted that he held no eonferences with the Re re tion 
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The present discussion of this yearbook Dy ind 4 
iffered because the writer, as an active me! 1) In gs t « 
ber of this society, feels that the treatment « ink that ev yr tl 


arithmetic in this yearbook is narrow and biased _ tional practices is né 
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There is no educational 


We have no educa- 


Such straw-men! 
revolution save in Russia. 

tional theories or practices “in terms of chil- 
dren’s present interests and desires alone.” No 
one claims that the skills of 


school can not be made tolerable to children. 


the conventional 


But this committee, obviously strongly imbued 
with the notion of the importance of the conven- 
to the task of 


knocking over every straw-man that can be set 


tional arithmetic, assigns itself 


up, and filling pages and pages of analytical 
details of arithmetic as though this pretended 
scientific treatment added dignity to this ele- 
mentary-school subject and justified its place 
in the curriculum. The view-point throughout 
the volume is a call-to-arms in support of the 
“Drill, ye 


The underlying philosophy is 


systematic arithmetie of our fathers: 
terriers, drill!” 
that arithmetic is of value as general training, 
not that arithmetical knowledge or skill is of 
value only as it functions in real life activities. 
There is, it may be readily recognized, much in 
current theory and practice strictly in harmony 
But it 
thors are not concerned with presenting a true 


with this view. is clear that these au- 


portrayal of tendencies. The intent seems to 


be to resist those tendencies. The almost total 
disregard of objective evidence permits a most 
astonishing exhibition of subjective bias in favor 


of the old arithmetie. 
OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE DATA 


In 1910 the “National Society for the Scien- 
tifie Study of Edueation” dropped the signiti- 
eant adjective “scientific.” Is it possible that 
the 
foresaw the contents of the Twenty-ninth Year- 
book to 1930? 


more education has been striving to overcome 


leaders of this organization at that time 


appear in For a deeade and 
the opprobrium of action controlled by sub- 
jective opinion rather than by findings of sei- 
This National Society for the Study of 
Edueation has been the leading institution in 
But upon 


ence. 


contributing to salvaging education. 
the appearance of this Twenty-ninth Yearbook 
hundred pages 
Examine open- 


what must be said? Seven 
largely of personal opinion! 
mindedly but critically Chapter II on “The So- 


cial Value of Arithmetic.” One might expect 


that the writer of this chapter, contributing to 
a yearbook of this important society, would 
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show a very marked advance upon the study 
made by Wilson. That study sought to dis- 
indicative of 
skill. 
details of 


society objective data 


eover in 
information and 
the 


was an 


need for arithmetical 
Whatever be the 
investigation 


weakness in 
earnest 
attempt to The 
reader of this yearbook is keenly disappointed. 
The Chapter II 
references to the Chicago Sunday Tribune ot 
the 


that must be understood by one who would 


procedure, the 


the seientifie method. 


use 


author of presents (p. 12) 


June 2, 1929, indieating large numbers 


read intelligently that paper. This is the only 
data of a social nature presented in this long 
chapter. The author asks: 


ber facts should be taught?” and answers in 


“How many num 


terms of his own judgment: “Teach each child 
all the facts he needs and ean not get for him 
self, and no more.” (page 29.) Again, after 
referring to a report that in department-store 
transactions certain fractions had the frequency 
of only one in a thousand eases, the question 
is asked: “What is the right attitude toward 
the teaching of multiplication involving frae- 
Note the 
answer: “In the writer’s opinion, these fractions 


should be taught: ... Even if 3/5 and 4/5 were 


tions of such infrequent occurrence?” 


nil in usage, it would be nonsense to omit them, 
because they amplify the meaning of fifths . . .” 
(pp. 44 and 45). If the school 
“ean teach the child, along with the computa 


He continues: 


tion and all the rest of the items in the course 
of study, something fine and wholesome which is 
not in the course at all, namely, an intimate 
if it can do that, it will 


(page 62.) 


feeling for number 
succeed genuinely.” 

Thus the writer talks at length (fifty-three 
about the traditional school arithmetic 
He is 
the 


former that he does not investigate real social 


pages ) 
and about social values in the abstract. 
so imbued with subjectively justifying 
needs of arithmetical concepts and calculations. 


In Chapter ITI, “The Arithmetie Curriculum,” 


one finds a pretense at using the scientific 
method. But how easy it is to make quotations 


from courses of study during the past eighty 
years so selected as to support any notion the 
writer may wish to establish. 

But let the reader go on into Chapter IV if 
This chapter of 


122 pages is entitled, “Some Considerations of 


he wishes opinion in quantity. 
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12, 1929, said: “Articles in the Yearbook will 
be limited to approximately ten to fifteen pages 
and will of course deal with objective quantita- 
In a later letter this same committee 


man wrote: “The number of projects submitted 


tive data.” 


was greatly in excess of the space available in 
the Yearbook.” “ob- 


Two projects of strictly 
jective quantitative reporting 


data” 
| 


publie schools 


certain 


experimentation in and pro- 
posed to be reported in condensed form in not 
to exceed ten pages each, were declined in ad- 
But the the 
presents in this volume one article of 122 pages 


Here is 


vanee. chairman of committee 
loaded with obviously subjective data. 
the propaganda. The two projects offered and 
rejected were clearly in opposition to the policy 
of this Twenty-ninth Yearbook. This yearbook 
is a strongly expressed reaction against the 
“reductionist” point of view (a term used in 
this yearbook to designate the theory that less 
time and attention to formal arithmetie would 
not lead to less efficiency in arithmetical abil- 
The very extended analyses of arithmeti- 


this 


ity.) 


eal processes exhibited and advoeated in 
yearbook and elsewhere by these contributors 
are clearly in support—even extension—of the 
traditional emphasis upon formal arithmetic. 
“Even if 3/5 and 4/5 were nil in usage, it would 


Such 


” 


be nonsense to omit them (p. 45). 
a philosophy is naturally held by those who are 
authors of text-books in arithmetic, and by their 
associates. On the other hand there are teach- 
ers, students of education, parents and citizens, 
who are primarily concerned with the normal, 
everyday activities of children, and see arith- 
metical material of value only as it funetions in 
those activities. The “project method” and the 
“activity program” are used largely to motivate 
arithmetic and other school subjects. But those 
effective methods are clearly indicating a posi- 
tive tendency to place more and more emphasis 
upon child activities, in place of formal arith- 
metic but by no means in neglect of arithmetical 
ability as it functions in the earrying on of 
these activities. Indeed, perhaps more so here 
in Southern California than elsewhere, many 
teachers are so efficient in the activity program 
as to become quite independent of “arithmetic” 


in texts or schedule. 
Shall this National Society publish open scien- 
tifie investigations or shall those now “in the 
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saddle” be permitted to support their opinions 
and advertise their texts by the yearbooks of 
this educational organization? 

There is another phase of this propaganda 
favoring more of the traditional arithmetie and 
its texts. 

This Yearbook 
pages to the subject of arithmetie. 
third is contributed by the chairman of this 


Twenty-ninth devotes 709 


Nearly one 


committee and, apparently, four students under 


pp. 


Nearly one third is contributed 


his direction. (See footnotes, 535, 551, 
611 and 621.) 
by another member of this committee, a uni 
versity professor (at that time) and a student 
of his. One of these men is joint author of 
the series of arithmeties referred to above; the 
other is associated with a leading publishing 
company. These two men, assisted by their 
students, and three other university men, well 
known for their writings upon arithmetic ot 
the traditional school, contributed all but 60 
pages of this 700-page volume. 

A third evidence of propaganda: In the in- 
troduction the chairman of the committee, in 
stating “The Educational Philosophy Underly 
ing the Yearbook,” opposes the inclusion of any 
“theory of instruction which . . . has as yet no 
basis in objective data.” (p. 2.) Chapter VII, 
“The Learning of the One Hundred Multipliea- 
tion Combinations,” is, obviously, an expression 
by this same writer. This chapter reports an 
experiment with twenty-five third-grade pupils. 
The eritieally minded reader can not but enter 
tain misgivings as to the reliability of such 
“objective data,” especially when he notes the 
small number of pupils in the experiment and 
the indefiniteness of procedure, as pointed out 
on page 553. But the tables of figures and the 
summary are in harmony with the philosophy of 
arithmetic throughout this yearbook and in 
accord with the chairman’s own arithmetic texts. 

Seven hundred pages are here in one volume 
devoted to arithmetic. It was but yesterday, 
1925, that an excellent “Summary of Eduea- 
tional Investigations Relating to Arithmetic” 
appeared in a volume of 200 pages, on the basis 
of a bibliography of 320 studies. Annually 
since then a brief summary for the year has been 
issued. The yearbooks of the Department of 
Superintendence for the past five years have 


contained much on arithmetic. The five leading 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILD Ire More 
January 15, 1927, we described and « e direct medi 
ipon the report olf the Consult f ‘ close 
tee to the Board of Edueation, entit In some re er , 
ical nv i the Ad ( ent nee ( ive I 4 
known as the Hadow Report), whi as We 
ended the revrading of puone ¢ ‘ ! 
two ages primary edueat ( ‘ 
e ot 1] eal or 0 ind p. pri me 
n bevond it age ! iryviul Tvpe eC! ( 
Our comment is mainly directed e bee t ( 
t educator ind health are large } wit re re 
I spect ol he same ubject, that escent, but ‘ ( 
the medical profession and the work tive neglected 1) H 
e teaching protession and of edueat 1? 
strators must be intimately associated I 
that this should involve a broad acqual mp ! 
each with the aims and problem ol tL these ( ‘ ! 
ners If these truths were illustrated | or the 
yposals made at that time and embodied nvolve ( 
Hadow Report, they are even more tu 
lirectly applicable to a consequent al 1 i the eorre nding no er 
t the Consultative Committee no p r type 
ed under the title of The Primary Sci enie, | ther l 
r the new grading, education must be re 
ded as an organic whole from 5 vears « ous in practic 
to 1l without any serious break. Yet it rht give ! 
well have two phases that in the infant plex p ! oO ! 
ol up to 7 years of age, and that in thi of the n | 
rr or primary school from 7 years to 1] efinite ! 
It Is to the que tion ot the propriet ( Me pre ‘ 
ese changes at 7 vears and at 11 vears, an consolidat ! é 
‘ characte r and cond tor ol ed ‘ itl I iM , re . 
these ages, that the present report for remed ( 
uniy directed. Of mu medical importar ! re ring ! 
re Chapters II and III (with the correspon mands of pubert nece 
ae appendices by Dr. H A. Harris, assistant re ! mittiy 4 
rotessor of anatomy, University College, L« ul? ! eular « ! 
m, and Dr. Cyril Burt, psychologist to th bing the developm 


ondon County Couneil). on the physical and 
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growth. When growth is resumed after the re 
moval of the harmful conditions these appear 
lo urge young children 


ui cars on the bone. 


to work hard before they have completely re 
covered trom illness is therefore a grave error. 

The rapidity ot growth of the brain and the 
normally rreat deve lopme nt ot the ps ramidal 


When 


the infant is 2 years old the brain has attained 


outer cell layer of the cortex are noted. 
60 per cent. of its normal size, and by the age 
ot 7 it has almost reached adult size. The 
pyramidal layer increases in thickness from 
birth to maturity by more than 50 per cent., 
but not uniformly in all regions of the brain. 
These facis make it highly important to study 
cerebral changes more intensively. Really very 
little is known about such changes between 
early childhood and adolescence. It is possible 
that the laminae of the developing cortex are 
far more susceptible to malnutrition and dis 
ease than is at present admitted, and in par 
ticular we need to know whether anatomical 
age changes are connected with the aequisition 
processes and how far such 


ot new mental 


processes, once lost or 


sumed. The 
the pedagogical problems of the normal child 


impaired, can be re- 
bearing of such researches upon 
and upon the classification of, and methods of 
dealing with, retarded children is obvious, and 
may be very far-reaching. It seems to be a 
fact that 
stood the psychology of the child between 7 


teachers have somewhat misunder- 
and 11, and Dr. Burt’s memorandum in the re- 
port is of faseinating interest, and can not 
well be summarized. He deals with sensory 
capacities, with the working contents of the 
child’s mind, his imagery and ideas, his reason- 
ing, his emotional qualities, and his esthetie 
development. Dr. Burt’s conclusions with re- 
gard to the various forms of reasoning power 
throughout 


seem particularly important, but 


he brings to light a number of general miseon 
ceptions, and makes suggestions which ought 
be of practical use, not oniv to the teacher. b it 


school doctor and to the private pra 


titioner, 
Recent psychological researc! 


indicate that as regards innate mental capacit 


the differences between individual children ar 
unexpectedly wide, and remain fairly constant 
throughout school life. By the age of 10 the 
cover a range equivalent to more than ten year 
of mental growth—that is, the dullest pup 

of that age may have a mental age of less than 
5, while the most gifted may have a mental ag: 
of more than 15. But towards the end of the 
primary stage a large majority, some S80 per 
cent., fall within a mental range of about three 
years. The exceptional children will comprist 
about 10 per cent. who are unusually bright and 
about the same proportion who are definitely re 
tarded. The latter may be conveniently classi 
fied into three groups: mentally defective, mor 
retarded, less retarded. In the Journal of Apn 
27, 1929, we diseussed the report and proposals 
of the Joint Committee on Mental Deticieney 
Though the members of the Consultative Com 
mittee are careful to say that they are in agre¢ 
t 


ment with the Joint Committee’s 


proposals, 
they really seem to differ from them in at least 
one important respect. They suggest that, in 
stead of dealing with all these retarded chil 
dren as one group, the mentally defective chil 
dren and the more retarded children should be 
taught in special schools, wherever possible; 
those of the less retarded group being retained 
in special classes of the primary school. They 
reinforce, however, the now common demand 
that no child should have to be medieally eer 
tified as mentally deficient in order that he may 


to 


receive the kind of education appropriate 
his eapacity.—The British Medical Journal. 


REPORTS 


COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
Tue fourth annual conference of the Na- 


tional Association of Commercial Teacher 


Training Institutions was held in Detroit on 
February 27. It was devoted to the considera- 


tion of the obligations and position of business 


education in our social and economie order, in 


relation to existing conditions and probable 


trends in society as a whole and in that part 
of society centering about business activity in 
Prior to the meeting, eighty-six per 


particular. 
universities 


cent. of the thirty colleges and 
holding institutional membership in the asso- 


ciation submitted a definition of eommercial 
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recommendations to the association’s 


the obligations 


specific 
committee on a statement of 
and position of commercial education in our 
social and economic order, as to what should 
and should not be included in its report. The 
committee consists of Mr. F. G. Nichols, Har- 
vard University, Chairman; Mr. Alfred Soren- 
son, University of California; Mr. J. H. Dodd, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. P. A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. This commit- 


tee is empowered to seek the cooperation of 
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specialists in all fields and all levels of education 
and to appoint such subsidiary committees as 
are needed in the development of the concept 
approach to commercial education on all levels 
It will report at the next annual conference ot 
the association held at the time and place oi 
the Department of Superintendence meeting. 
ANN BREWINGTON, 
1930-31 National Asso- 


Commercial Teacher 


President 
ciation 
Training Institutions 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


THe development of adult education has 
progressed sufficiently to merit a consideration 
of the methods utilized by those seeking to 
further the intellectual growth of groups of 
mature people. The project, the contract, or 
unit method of instruction may be acceptable 
the 


teacher must still assign work to be mastered 


in secondary school instruction where 


by the pupils. Upon the university, post grad- 
uate, or professional life conference and con- 
vention levels, groups of individuals come to- 
gether with more or less well defined convic- 
tions, knowledge of common problems and de- 
sires to modify their future practices in the 
light of new view-points which may be pre- 
What method or methods will produce 
the best results in insuring changes in behavior 


sented. 


among these mature students? 

Upon the university level, the lecture has 
long dominated the field. When teachers as- 
semble in conventions, they are presented with 
a series of lectures, frequently so many in a 
morning or afternoon session that they have no 
time or left to with 
others attending the merits and demerits of the 
In their na- 


mental reserves diseuss 


addresses. Bankers are not so. 
tional conventions they usually have one con- 
troversial address each session and then retire 
to their hotels to discuss the address in small 
groups. 

The formal diseussion group method is com- 
ing into more general use in the more mature 
levels of learning. The National Republican 
Club of New York City broadcasts on Satur- 
Typi- 


day afternoons its so-called discussions. 


cally they consist of three set speeches or le 
tures. Observations of so-called discussion les 
sons by the writers in colleges and high schools 
led them to believe that many teachers accep! 
this limited type of presentation as an accept 
During the Third Whit 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec 


able discussion lesson. 


tion, four group dinner discussion conference 
ow 
Three 


the popular criteria of set addresses for the di 


were scheduled. groups conformed t 
cussion situations, while one group performed 
upon the newer, more intricate and real diseus- 
Complete stenographie reports ot 


sion level. 


permit a detailed 


In making 


the four group meetings 
analysis of the procedure utilized. 
such a detailed analysis of the more satisfac 
tory discussion groups certain standards or eri 
teria for conducting discussion groups emerge 
They are presented and numbered as they were 
Part I 
mechanical analysis of the discussion, while 


revealed in the analysis. presents a 
Part II contrasts the two types of discussior 
groups. 


Part I 


This analysis of the discussion technique is 
based upon a critical study of the stenographi 
report of the discussion conferences directed by 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick in connection with 
the Third White Child 
Health and Protection. It is an attempt to as 
certain the technique used by Professor Kil- 


House Conference on 


patrick while leading a discussion with the pur- 
pose of (1) inducing clear thinking and (2) of 
interests and _ ideals 


developing attitudes, 


Those participating in the discussion upon the 
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rABLE III 
D oO OF EA PA PA LO RIE 
rio AMONG Q Oo AND A TYPE 
STATEMENT 
Pupil Statements Questions 
A 8 0 
B 6 2 
( 17 2 
I) 15 0 
I 13 ] 
I 10 5 
(} ~ D 
HI 8 2 
I 7 l 
J } 
Ix ) yA 
L 6 0 
M 6 0 
N a) l 
oO 5 ] 
P i 0 
Q ; 1 
R } 0 
S 0 2 
I l 0 
Each interlude in a diseussion may be re- 


garded as beginning with the contribution of 
the leader and ending with the last statement 
made or question raised before he again par- 
this 
contained 41 


ticipates. Judged by basis, the “lesson” 
interludes. In 
ensued between the 
Ten interludes 


were participated in by two members of the 


under diseussion 


27 interludes a dialogue 


leader and one of the group. 
group in addition to the leader. One interlude 
each drew into the discussion three, four, and 
The 


distribution in Table IV reports the number of 


six members of the group respectively. 


TABLE IV 
Tyre OF INTERLUDES AND NUMBER OF EACH TYPE 


Number of type 


rype interludes 
Dialougue 27 
Triangular 1Q 
Four-party 1 
Five-party 1 
Seven-party - 2 
41 
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interludes and the number of the group par- 
ticipating. 

Perhaps the best eriteria by which to judg 
the results of a diseussion type recitation ma 
be found in the (11) amount of diseussion co: 
tinued informally by the members of the group 
after the adjournment of the recitation. T 
discussion lesson is intended (12) to produe 
thinking, rationalization, or ratiocination in 
dulged in by the participating members of th 
Judged the objective evidence: 


group. upon 


lesson may be 
the (13 


judgments of fror 


available any discussion type 


judged to be satisfactory in whicl 
feelings, convictions, or 
three to six members of the group become sut 
ficiently involved so as to stimulate their pro 
posal of solutions for the matter under diseu 
sion. 
Part IT 

Of the four group dinner programs given 
Thursday evening, November 20, only one r 
(14) a 
from the floor. 


sulted in real discussion of the issues 
In the other three groups very 
significant programs were put on but the diners 
were talked to by prominent people whom the 
different chairmen had asked to speak. 

In the group which met to diseuss the men- 
tally and physically handicapped children there 
The audi- 


ence sat in silence except for oceasional ap- 


were three speakers on the program. 


plause. 

The group which met to consider the preven- 
tion of child delinquency was addressed by five 
the 
stirred by the five speakers, there was no op- 
Where a 


speaker or the toastmaster took issue with one 


speakers. However much members were 


portunity given for discussion. 
of the six scheduled performers, the speaker 
sought to make repartee for the amusement of 
the group rather than to elarify their thinking. 
None of (15) the speakers was challenged and 
there was (16) no apparent mental growth in 
spite of the many contentious facts presented. 
No doubt the audience was stirred but whether 
it (17) grew in understanding as to how to pre 
vent child delinquency is a question. 


The third 


school of to-morrow. 


the 
It was addressed by six 


group met to decide upon 
prominent citizens, but in this group there was 
no opportunity given for discussion, no chance 


to see whether the audience was (18) develop- 


ing a concept of the kind of school that it 
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TABLE VI 
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Wha r t ‘ 
} ed } 
‘ nor ' 
( , 
I< 
eave them more conlused in their thinking than 
the were betore. \ discussion met ng, or 
the other hand, hould pull in the different 
membe! tir the thinkin and emotions of all 


Chairman Ix il 


ticipate As 


patrick showed in | ummation of the diseu 
ion 4) the more a participant put nto al 
wtivitv or into a “deeiding the more |! S al 


tected by it. the more apt he 1s to learn, and to 


use the same thinking again. 


The object of ion about a particular 


the t 


a diseu 
hinking of 


to elarify 


partic Aceordingly an attempt 


is made to pull into the diseussion as many as 


po ible so as to have their different points ol 
view presser ted to the assembly. Some agree 
with one speaker, some with another; then a 
third eontribution challenges both and (25 
ets all to thinking; others contribute All are 
thinking, trving to decide the question at issue 
Table VI shows how this went on in the diseu 

s10n under consideration T wer tv-one took 
part in the discussion and there were 106 par 


within the hour and a half period 
170 


opinion as of faet 


tieipations 


The table also show that there were per 


. f 
ce! as many statements ol 


and that verv few factual questions were asked. 


howe 


many 


the 


show, 


thought-provoking questions came trom 


floor, indieating that the members were alive to 


the issues involved. Evidently they were think 


ing, they were entering personally more or less 


eonelusions. So 


had 


into the arriving at 


different ot view been ex 


points 


Wl ACCOMPA ) A FX ILA ) 
~“Ttatements ( é ( s 
ting in different oF — 
des ; £ — - 
7 re E 
= Ss = 
&. > —_ J bond 
17 { » 7 
i 7 
‘ 
] 7 ' 
g 
pre ‘ | So I I u¢ were ! ived, ft 
(26) the whole made a really new situation 
every one present. Is not that ne ide i to 
aimed for in a diseussion 


Kilpatrick, 
the 


euide the thinking, but as leader of the diseu 


At the eoneclusion, Chairman 


summing up, tried to define issues al 


ion he was (27) not necessarily interested 
having ill eome to the same eonelusion Ir 
fact, each diner at the table had his own pa 


experience and theretore the diseussion brought 


different problems to each on and, accord 


different learning 


W hat 


terested in 


ingly, would go on in eael 
s particularly 


should see the 


the chairman w: 


that all 


one. 


was present 


issues involved in the question of leadership 


that (28) in the future they could think mor 
clearly about the problems involved. 
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